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ULS. Public Health Community Begins 
Discussing Peak Oil 


By Rob Content 


(y: Thursday, March 12, the Johns 
Hopkins University Bloomberg 


School of Public Health in Baltimore hosted 
the world’s first gathering devoted to Peak 
Oil and Health, with support from the 
federal Centers for Disease Control and Pre- 
vention (CDC) in Atlanta. These are two of 
the nation’s most prestigious institutions in 
the fields of public health and health educa- 
tion, and about a hundred people attended 
in person, with a larger number tuning in 

to the simultaneous web-cast. The audience 
was offered a wealth of information about 
the many ways in which today’s health care 
services rely on infrastructure and practices 
that depend upon petroleum. The most 
likely impacts of Peak Oil on public health 
were discussed, along with opportunities for 
public health professionals to prepare for the 
roles they will play in a post-Peak Oil world. 


“Public health workers have a responsibility 
to let people know that Peak Oil is a very real 


and imminent public health issue.” 


Early in the program Congressman 
Roscoe Bartlett reviewed the evidence for 
the coming peak in oil production, adding, 
“We can't say we havent been told.” Five 
federal government reports from four differ- 
ent agencies have unanimously concluded 
that Peak Oil will happen, and informed 
us that the consequences will be dramatic, 
he said. At the same time, Bartlett reported 
that he’s seen no evidence that the Obama 
administration understands that we are 
approaching the end of the era of fossil 
fuels. In Bartlett’s view, today’s federal 
government efforts to prepare are inappro- 
priately focused on trying to fill any future 
energy supply gap with substitutes for fossil 





fuels — although there is in fact no set of 
substitutes that can make up the differ- 
ence. “We are still in a phase of irrational 
exuberance over alternatives,” he concluded, 
“despite the failure of 

hydrogen only a few 

years ago, and despite ra 

the recent failure of 

corn ethanol.” 7. [| AY 
VERV 





The conference 
program was structured 
as training for health professionals. The 
early morning sessions built on Bartlett's 
introduction to make the case for a near- 
term peak in global oil supply. A survey of 
the socioeconomic impacts was also offered. 
Peak Oil activists would have recognized 
many of the charts, reports, sources, and 
authorities cited to bring newcomers up to 
speed on the “big picture” that Peak Oil is 
real, it is imminent, and it will change the 
way most of us live our lives. 

The audience was presented with a series 
of well-organized points familiar to the Peak 
Oil-aware. 


@ Awareness: Our federal officials to this 
day do not seem to comprehend that the 
world is at the end of the era of oil. 


@ Scope: Solid evidence demands that we 
stop our denial about the seriousness of the 
energy problems ahead: global Peak Oil 
represents an unprecedented risk manage- 
ment problem. 


®@ Disruption Potential: Peak Oil is likely 
to have significant impact on our most 
important existing systems, including 
transportation, building operations, and 
industrial agriculture. 


@ Regional Vulnerability: The United 
States is highly vulnerable because of our 
import dependence and our spread-out 
infrastructure, with some regions more at 


risk than others, including cities with 

urban sprawl. 

@ Trend: However bad our economic prob- 
lems are today, it is likely we will experience 
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greater problems in the near future as oil 
supplies decline. 


@ Sector-specific Impacts: We are likely 
to experience Peak Oil first as a liquid fuels 
crisis and to feel its impact primarily in 
the transportation sector, where there is no 
ready liquid fuel substitute for oil. 

& Limited Mitigation Options: There 
are no ‘silver bullets” that can substitute 
for oil (“Maybe there are a few rusty bbs,” 
Congressman Bartlett joked). 


@ Scarce-resource Allocation: We should 
begin to devote the remaining oil to 
ramping up a transfer to renewable energy 
infrastructures. 


@ Triage: Meanwhile, prudence requires 
us to begin planning for shortages by 
developing protocols for rationing oil, by 
means other than price, to key sectors and 
priorities. 

My conversations with other attendees 
during the breaks indicated that whether 
or not Peak Oil was news to them, the pre- 
sentation of evidence had been compelling. 
Perhaps this speaks to the value of a back- 
ground in the sciences, which I presume is 
more common in this audience than among 
the general population. 

Insights pertaining to the public health 


continued on next page 
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Public Health and Peak Oil 
Continued from page 1 


implications of Peak Oil became the focus 
for the remainder of the day. (There were 
parallels between the public health insights 
and the general Peak Oil insights listed 
above, and I have indicated them below 
within similar categories.) 


@ Awareness: [he public health commu- 
nity has barely begun to address Peak Oil; 
ignorance of the problem is today’s norm; 
the health system takes for granted long- 
term resource availability, and has made 
minimal preparation for disruptions in 
supply. 

®@ Scope: Peak Oil has the potential to sig- 
nificantly disrupt each of the three essential 
pillars of sustainable well-being — economic, 
sociopolitical, and environmental. 


& Disruption Potential: Peak Oil will 
have its public health impacts in the United 
States on a medical care system that is 
natural resource-intensive, cost-intensive, 
and neither encourages nor supports saving 
resources; Peak Oil will intensify known 
public health hazards, create new hazards, 
and impact the entire public health pre- 
paredness system. 

@ Regional Vulnerability: Especially in 
rural regions, delivery of health care is 
highly dependent on private vehicle trans- 
port to get health care providers to their 
centralized locations, to bring critically ill 
patients to service facilities, and to meet the 
clinical care and outpatient needs of widely 
dispersed populations. 


®@ Trend: Public health services in the 
United States have already experienced 
increasing demands coupled with decreas- 
ing ability to meet them; fewer people 
can afford private health insurance; most 


officials surveyed expect further funding 
cuts ahead. 


® Sector-specificity: The public health 
system is highly vulnerable because of its 
deep dependence upon oil for transport of 
patients and providers, for the disposable 
plastic supplies which are the foundation 
of modern antiseptic hygiene, as well as for 
energy-intensive hospital operations and for 
pharmaceutical feedstock. 





& Limited Mitigation Options: Public 
health planners can undertake scenario 
planning, and set up hospital-level commit- 
tees to make decisions about scarce medical 


supply allocations. 


@ Scarce-resource Allocation: Peak Oil 
can be expected to increase the duration 
and severity of disaster events, and of post- 
event responses; public health officials are 
accustomed to planning for the allocation 
of scarce resources during emergencies, but 
have not yet factored Peak Oil into such 
planning. 

@ Triage: Peak Oil disaster preparedness 

is inadequate or non-existent; there is a 
significant risk of a mental health “surge” 
overwhelming the minimal surplus capacity 
of hospital emergency departments; it is 
crucial that allocation of finite petroleum- 
based healthcare be perceived as fair to pre- 
serve trust and adherence to other policies 
(e.g., quarantines). 

The series of conclusions above paints a 
picture of a nation under-prepared for the 
impact that Peak Oil will have on health. 
As Brian Schwartz of the Bloomberg School 
concluded, “It is probably now too late to 
mitigate all the threats.” Yet the conference 
also provided grounds for encouragement. 
There was broad agreement, for example, 
with the CDC’s Jeremy Hess that, “Public 
health workers have a responsibility to let 
people know that Peak Oil is a very real and 
imminent public health issue.” Peak Oil 
education, he argued, must become part of 
the job of ensuring public health. As this 
happens, the field’s professionals will draw 
on their experience in framing threats to 
health care in ways that reach the public 
effectively. They will also call on their exper- 
tise in allocating scarce resources through 
procedures that people can perceive as fair 
and transparent, and therefore oriented 
towards maintaining public trust and social 
cohesion. As Bloomberg's Stuart Chaitkin 
suggested, “What is needed is a global 
energy revolution with three platform 
planks: end denial; change behavior (ret- 
rofit, travel less, eat low on the food chain, 
develop a preventative healthcare system); 


and plan for likely shortages.” 





“We need those of you in health care who under- 
Stand Peak Oil to get out there and share what you 
know. Bold action is the key.” 


It is a credit to the leadership of Vir- 
ginia Caine, Public Health Coordinator of 
Indianapolis, Dan Bednarz, an energy and 
public health consultant in Pittsburg, PA, 
Howard Frumkin and his colleagues at the 
CDC, and the Bloomberg School faculty 
that the subject of Peak Oil is now being 
more widely addressed within the public 
health community. Frumkin published a 
feature article in the January-February 2009 
issue of Public Health Reports titled “Energy 
and Public Health: The Challenge of Peak 
Petroleum.” Bednarz has shared his insights 
on the health implications of Peak Oil for 
years on energybulletin.org. The collabora- 
tion of these leaders and two of the public 
health field’s leading institutions has set 
the stage for a broader Peak Oil awakening 
among civil servants and educators in the 
health fields. 

In the meantime, there are steps that 
Community Solutions members might 
consider taking to support the progress of 
this awakening. It was noted, for example, 
that the CDC does not set its own budget 
or program priorities; citizens may therefore 
wish to contact their individual congress- 
person to recommend that public health 
preparedness for Peak Oil be adequately 
funded by the U.S. Congress from now 
on. County-level public health agencies are 
also open to input from citizens, and might 
welcome the chance to co-host an event 
introducing Peak Oil to the local com- 
munity. As the Bloomberg School’s Cindy 
Parker concluded, “We need those of you in 
health care who understand Peak Oil to get 
out there and share what you know. Bold 
action is the key.” 





PowerPoint slides of the conference presentations are 
available online at http://www.jhsph.edu/prepared- 
ness/events/Peak_Oil_and_Health/Peak_Oil_and_ 
Health_Slides 





Rob Content is Program Manager of Community 
Solutions. 
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SACRAMENTO, CALIFORNIA — The backdrop 
of a financial crash on Wall Street cast 

a shadow over last year’s Association for 
the Study of Peak Oil-USA conference in 
Sacramento in late September. Speakers 
talked of an ominous parallel between the 
financial crisis and another graver crisis 

in the making — the coming rapid decline 
of worldwide oil production, which has 
stalled after reaching an all-time high more 
than three years ago. 

Approaching production peaks of other 
fossil fuels were also examined while some 
speakers minimized the immediate impor- 
tance of dealing with climate change com- 
pared to the urgency of Peak Oil. Solutions 
offered at the three-day fourth annual 
conference, which drew 500 participants, 
focused largely on technological fixes and 
public policy changes while the need for 
massive energy curtailment and lifestyle 
changes received scant attention. 

Robert Hirsch, author of a 2005 Peak 
Oil report for the Department of Energy, 
described the bailout crisis as “traumatic” 
and “downright frightening” then argued 
it would be prototypical of future events 
once Peak Oil is fully realized. Oil invest- 
ment banker Matt Simmons warned that 
an energy crisis could be much worse 


than the paper-based financial crisis. If 


Peak Oil 











a national gasoline shortage happens, he 
said, “Americans’ food supply is in jeop- 
ardy within a week. The economy slows to 
a crawl and financial markets panic. This 
potentially is an American nightmare.” 

Speakers displayed innumerable graphs 
and curves showing world oil production 
plateauing, new discoveries falling, and 
global demand soaring. The discussion was 
not focused as much on when we reach 
the peak — as there was much agreement 
that the world has been at the peak/plateau 
since mid-2005 — but on when production 
will fall over the edge and how quickly it 
will decline. 

Simmons argued that a 15-20 percent 
worldwide decline per year in conventional 
oil production is likely, beginning in the 
next few years, and pointed out that pro- 
duction at the super giant Cantarell field 
in Mexico declined 32 percent last year. 
“For global depletion rates to be just 2-3 
percent, there would have to be some fields 
that have a negative depletion rate, which 
is impossible. This is because there are too 
many fields depleting at 15-20 percent,” 
he said. Other speakers said they expect a 
7-10 percent decline per year. These are 
disturbing predictions for an increasingly 
oil-dependent world with no one-to-one 
substitutes for oil on the horizon. 

Economic predictions were just as grim. 
With oil consumption growth directly cor- 
related to gross domestic product growth, a 
permanent oil decline may mean a perma- 
nent recession, according to Gail Tverberg, 
commentator on the Oil Drum website. 
Jim Puplava of Financial Sense imagined 
a time when each American family would 
get a ration of 20 gallons of gasoline per 
week. But Simmons said he thinks it’s too 
late to print the ration books. 

Other fossil fuels face supply constraints 
too. Andy Weisman of Energy Business 
Watch predicted the doubling and tripling 
of natural gas and electricity prices within 
five years causing huge shocks to the U.S. 
economy. Reasons include surging global 
demand for liquefied natural gas which 
we are becoming increasingly dependent 
upon, the recent cancellation of coal plants 
locking us into natural gas-fired electricity 
generation, and the lack of viable alterna- 
tives. Worldwide, natural gas production is 


e of the Abyss: Retlections on the 
onterence 


Worldwide, natural gas production Is ex- 
pected to peak by 2020 with coal peaking 
between 2025 and 2030, according to projec- 


tions made at the conference. 





expected to peak by 2020 with coal peak- 
ing between 2025 and 2030, according to 
projections made at the conference. 

Speakers, or participants in conversa- 
tions, mentioned a multitude of peaks: oil, 
natural gas, coal, credit, GDP, globaliza- 
tion, phosphorus, indium, roads, parking, 
democracy, capitalism, healthcare, food, 
and just-in-time delivery, to name a few, 
while there were no peaks in sight for debt, 
inflation, money creation, bank bailouts, 
American techno-triumphalism and war. 

The Peak Oil awareness movement has 
come a long way from the first European 
ASPO meeting in Uppsala, Sweden six 
years ago, which just 45 people attended. 
As Bart Anderson of the alternative media 
website, Energy Bulletin, told conference 
participants, “The rise in consciousness is 
astounding and it didn’t come from the 
mainstream.” Perhaps this is because it 
now appears our predictions are coming 
to pass. 

But climate change awareness has 
been growing too in recent years. Both 
movements spring from groups of fringe 
scientists forecasting global disaster, and 
also share similar goals — the immediate 
reduction in global fossil fuel energy use. 
Still, some conference speakers questioned 
climate change’s validity or exigency: 
@ Simmons: “Compared to climate 
change, Peak Oil is so much more real, 
more imminent, and has more ghastly 
impacts. It affects us right now, not just 
our grandchildren.” 


@ Hirsch: “There are people who think 
we should treat Peak Oil and climate 
change the same. I find it difficult. Yes, 
there's warming, but there are people who 
believe it’s us, which might not be true. 
When people are hurting badly and losing 
their jobs and car and don't know how to 
survive they'll be thinking “fix this now.” 


@ David Hughes, retired from the 
Canadian Geologic Survey: “Of the two 


continued on page 6 
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Successes Celebrated, Organization Strengthened 


at Annual Membership 


By Megan Quinn Bachman 
Geers of Community Solutions 


gathered for the organization’s annual 
membership meeting on Saturday, March 
7 to learn about its successful efforts in 
2008 to spread the word on energy curtail- 
ment strategies as well as its future plans to 
address the deepening global energy, climate 
and economic crises. Held in Yellow Springs 
and attended by around 30 members, the 
meeting also included the election of a 
robust slate of new trustees and the approval 
of amended bylaws and a new organiza- 
tional name. 

Executive Director Pat Murphy opened 
the event by discussing the changing 
global situation in 2008, including the 
record spike and then precipitous drop in 
oil prices, the waning of public concern 
over climate change, the global financial 
collapse, and the record levels of debt and 
inequity in the world. 

“People are now more frightened about 
the economy and the next Great Depres- 
sion than Peak Oil and climate change,” 
Murphy explained, adding that arguing for 
a sense of urgency around these problems 
may no longer be appropriate. “Instead of 
being aggressive, people are instead hun- 
kering down and preparing for the long 
emergency ahead,” he said. 

Pat also commented on the increasing 
relevance of community and cooperation 
under difficult economic conditions and 
Community Solutions’ resulting commit- 
ment to more partnerships and collabora- 
tions in 2009. This includes his participa- 
tion on the board of the Passive House 
Institute US, and our working closely with 
Affordable Comfort, Inc., Avego Shared 
Transport, and the Community Action 
Partnership anti-poverty organization, as 
well as local builders and developers in 
Yellow Springs. 

The highlights of 2008 that Pat shared, 
along with Outreach Director Megan 
Quinn Bachman and Program Manager 
Rob Content, included the release of the 
book, Plan C: Community Strategies for 
Peak Oil and Climate Change, to much 
critical claim, continuing sales of the 
documentary film The Power of Com- 


munity about Cuba’ response to severe oil 





eeting 


shortages, a large number of presentations 
and articles, considerable media coverage, 
and increasing involvement with higher 
education and local food efforts. 

In looking forward to 2009, Pat 
described his priorities as fundraising, 
board committee development, and high- 
impact national efforts such as establish- 
ing the passive house as a paradigm for 
deep building retrofits and implementing 
a Smart Jitney pilot project in the U.S. 
Other plans include producing a docu- 
mentary film on the passive house, pub- 
lishing original analyses to guide national 
energy policy discussions, and organizing 
our annual conference. 

The membership voted on two impor- 
tant organizational issues. The first was to 
change the legal name from “Community 
Service, Inc.” to the “Arthur Morgan Insti- 
tute for Community Solutions,” thereby 
honoring the tradition of thought repre- 
sented by Arthur Morgan that continues in 
the organization's work today. The second 
was to update the bylaws to extend voting 
rights to all members (whether in person 
or through authorized communication 
equipment), clarify the consensus deci- 
sion-making process used by the board 
of directors, and better define conflict of 
interest policies. 

Also approved was a new slate of 
trustees to govern the organization. Board 
members continuing are Carol Gasho, 
Dr. Robert Brecha, Faith Morgan and 
Saul Greenberg. Six new trustees were 
welcomed to the board, including Kurt 
Cobb, Barbara Forster, Karen Berney, 
Nick Boutis, Eric Lang and Richard 
Olson. Departing trustees Lynn Sontag, 
Heidi Eastman and Deb Kociszewski were 
honored for their many years of service 
to Community Solutions as trustees and 
volunteers. 

As the meeting came to a close Pat 
expressed his deep gratitude to all the 
members of the organization, including 
those present and those unable to attend, 
as well as to the board. “It is because of 
the generous support of our members 
and funders that we can continue to take 
a leadership position in designing viable 
community solutions for Peak Oil and 
climate change,” he said. 





Impressive New Board 
of Trustees 


With the election of six new board 
members at Community Solutions’ annual 
membership meeting in March, the 
organization now has ten trustees, who 
bring valuable experience and expertise in 
a variety of fields. In addition to serving 
on the board, trustees will also serve on the 
organizations six committees — Executive, 
Development and Fundraising, Finance, 
Nominating and Governance, Land Trust, 
and National Advisory Council. 


Newly elected trustees include: 


@ Karen Berney, a community health 
consultant who has trained community 
health workers in Africa for 30 years and 
is a Certified Master Gardener. 


M@ Nick Boutis, who serves as the Executive 
Director of the Glen Helen Ecology Insti- 
tute in Yellow Springs and has two decades 
of experience as a conservation profes- 
sional, including work with the National 
Audubon Society, Endangered Species 


Coalition, and Population Connection. 


®@ Kurt Cobb, a freelance writer who 

speaks and writes frequently on energy 

and the environment and is a founding 
member of the Association for the Study of 
Peak Oil and Gas-USA. 


@ Barbara Forster, a Director of Develop- 
ment for Wright State University with an 
MBA from Stanford University. She has 
served as the founding executive of The 
Antioch Company Foundation, Execu- 
tive Director of a children’s home in rural 
Mexico, and Vice President at Bank of 
America. 


@ Eric Lang, who is joining the board for 
a second time, a consulting engineer on 
renewable energy projects and a part-time 
professor. He has a PhD in Mechani- 

cal Engineering from the University of 
Delaware. 


®@ Richard Olson, Director of Berea 
College's Sustainability and Environmental 
Studies Program, Chair of Sustainable 
Berea and head of the Transition Town 
Berea project. 
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Continuing trustees are: 


@ Dr. Robert Brecha, a professor of Physics 
and Electro-optics at the University of 
Dayton and member of the “Sustainable 
Solutions” group of the Potsdam Institute 
for Climate Impact Research in Germany. 
He was also a co-founder and member of 
the Yellow Springs Electrical Systems Task 
Force and co-builder of an energy-efficient 
straw bale house, and has installed solar 
hot water systems. 


® Carol Gasho, who was raised in south- 
eastern Ohio on a small farm where she 
learned gardening and food preserva- 

tion among other useful skills. She has a 
background as an engineer and a manager 
at the Antioch Company and is a member 
of the Yellow Springs and Miami Township 


Community Improvement Corporation. 


@ Saul Greenberg, PhD, a core faculty 
member in the School of Education and 
Director of Education Partnerships Devel- 


opment at Antioch University-McGregor. 


@ Faith Morgan, who has been associated 
with Community Service for many years 
and has served on the board since 2003. 
She has an eclectic background in sales, 
marketing, home inspecting, remodeling, 
gardening and beekeeping and was the 
director of The Power of Community: How 
Cuba Survived Peak Oil (2006). 








For a thorough review of our activities during 2008, 
download our 2008 annual report at http://www. 
communitysolution.org/pdtfs/O8AnnualReport. pdf 


From the Director 


The Rise and Fall of the 
Techno-Fix 


AN the twin problems 
of Peak Oil and 
climate change become 
increasingly certain, 
imminent and dire in their 
potential effects, our atten- 
tion turns more and more 
toward some form of tech- 
nology that will reverse the 
crises. For some months | 
have been analyzing two 
of these salvationist tech- 
nologies — green building 
and the pluggable hybrid (PHEV). Later in 
the year I hope to do more detailed analysis 
of a third savior, the one called “clean coal,” 
which assumes we can generate billions of 
tons of CO,, liquefy it, and pump it into the 
ground where it will stay forever. 

The more desperate the situation 
becomes, the more shrill are the cries of the 
techno-fix advocates. Yet the more experi- 
ence we gain with salvationist technologies 
the less of a miracle they appear to be. Our 
silver bbs — to refer to a popular metaphor 
that appeared after we abandoned the silver 
bullet — now appear to be more like silver 
grains of sand. And maybe they are pewter 
rather than silver. 

I have spent some time evaluating the 
popular LEED system. It is touted as grow- 
ing exponetionally (the claim for nearly 
everything now) with supporters across the 
country. Tens of thousands of architects, 
engineers and builders have taken a one 
day course and are now hanging out their 
shingles as LEED “Accredited Profession- 
als.” Yet an increasing number of analysts 
are challenging LEED on the grounds that 
it doesn't seem to save much energy or, by 
extension, significantly reduce CO,. While 
we all agree that zero energy buildings are 
needed by 2050, we are now still busy build- 
ing homes and commercial buildings using 
the LEED approach that may only save 15 
to 30 percent. 

Fortunately, superior methods and 
technologies are arriving from Germany in 
the form of the Passive House. On our blog I 
reported on the 3rd Annual North American 
Passive House Conference that was held in 
November 2008. Recently I was honored 
to be asked to join the board of the Passive 
House Institute US (PHIUS) under the 
direction of Katrin Klingenberg and Mike 
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Kernagis. My fellow board members are an 
impressive lot. Many of us will join Mike 
and Katrin at the 13th International Passive 
House Conference in Frankfurt Germany 
on April 17-19. I am very excited to learn 
more about what the Germans are doing 
and pleased to be part of the team that’s 
importing this methodology. 

I have also been analysizing the lat- 
est developments of the electric car and 
pluggable hybrid. A whole new industry 
is springing up — though it may or may 
not survive in this difficult economy. It’s 
a repeat of similar work done in the past 
first with lead acid batteries and then with 
Nickel Metal Hydride. Now the hope 
is that lithium ion batteries will give the 
electric vehicles enough range to make them 
acceptable. Unfortunately the success of any 
such program threatens to move us from 
a petroleum-based society to a coal-based 
one. The most optimistic analysis of plug- 
gable hybrids shows that they will generate 
more CO, than the Toyota Prius. Prelimi- 
nary studies of PHEV models in Seattle and 
Silicon Valley have been disappointing. And 
the government teams reviewing GM are 
already casting doubt on the viability of the 
“bet your company” Chevy Volt. 

But some very different and more prom- 
ising options are already appearing from 
innovative people seeking to create a world 
of shared transit — a third alternative to the 
private car and mass transit. Examples range 
from ride shares to jitneys to zip cars. Much 
of this is coming from the advanced models 
of countries like Germany, where com- 
mitment to the private car is already less 
extreme. After visiting Germany I will be 
going to Ireland to visit the headquarters of 
Avego, one of the world’s first shared transit 
companies. I will renew my acquaintance 
with managing director Sean O'Sullivan 
and we may sit in a pub and begin the 
second volume of How the Irish Saved 
Western Civilization. | am also working with 
some innovative transit specialists in India 
to see if we can find new approaches for the 
national automobile companies. 

There is an emerging sense of the 
importance of the idea of Plan C, which 
recognizes the necessity of curtailment and 
sees community as the context that creates 
a better world. We recently thought of a 
new slogan for what we do — “Designing 
solutions for high-satisfaction, low-energy 
ways of living.” Neither adjective has been 
as desirable or critical as at this juncture in 


history. — Pat Murphy 
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problems, climate change and energy 
sustainability, energy sustainability is the 
nearest and likely most severe and if we can 
deal with the energy sustainability problem 
it will take care of the carbon problem by 
default.” 


@ Randy Udall, ASPO-USA co-founder: 
“Climate change science assumes that 
energy scarcity is a myth and that fuels 
are superabundant. Our obsession with 
climate change is dangerous because it’s 
distracting us from the more immediate 
problem.” 


In response to a question from the 
audience on whether Peak Oil and climate 
change solutions could be treated with 
the same brush and if speakers could be 
less divisive, Kjell Aleklett, ASPO Interna- 
tional president and physics professor from 
Sweden, said that Peak Oil must be ahead 
of climate change because climate change’s 
significant effects are 50 years off while 
people will be affected much sooner by 
Peak Oil. He suggested Peak Oil would be 
much harder to survive while people can 
survive climate change simply by moving 
from coastlines before they're flooded out 
by rising sea levels. He said that with Peak 
Oil looming the U.S. is still totally depen- 
dent upon five tankers of oil containing 
two million barrels each reaching its shores 
every day and no solutions that will signifi- 
cantly cut this dependence on foreign oil 
are in sight. 

The solutions offered at the conference 
fell into two categories — policy changes, 
with suggestions on how to convince 
legislators to take action, and technological 
fixes, which would no doubt require both 
large-scale investments and government 
support. There was remarkably little dis- 
cussion on practical strategies for attend- 
ees to cut their energy use, municipal 
responses, emergency measures, or long- 
term visions of a post-oil economy. There 
was no discussion of food, agriculture, or 
household energy use, and instead a whole 
session on high-tech cars and futuristic 
transportation schemes, with vague hints 
of how they would be powered. 

Energy efficiency was mentioned a few 
times, but without noting how efficiency 
gains tend to increase overall consumption. 


Most importantly the need for massive 
curtailment was only remarked upon in 
passing by two speakers. Wind energy 
enthusiast Paul Gipe noted that we had 

to cut electric consumption by 50 percent 
per capita to make powering America with 
wind energy even possible. Dr. Ken Vero- 
sub, a University of California geology pro- 
fessor, ended his talk on how oil is created 
by asking participants if they were ready to 
make the ultimate sacrifice by cutting their 
oil consumption in half. He acknowledged 
that to share the decline equitably, the U.S. 
must reduce its oil use by 80 percent to six 
gallons per day per capita. 

Americans have cut back on their 
driving recently in response to higher 
prices, but their over-consumptive ways 
of living continue. As former BP petro- 
leum engineer Jeremy Gilbert put it at 
the conference: “Americans are changing 
their gasoline consumption but not their 
lifestyle.” He ended his talk with the call: 
“Wake up America!” 

Relocalization advocates got some good 
news from Jeff Rubin, chief economist of 
CIBC World Markets, who thinks global- 
ization is being reversed because distance 
finally matters with triple-digit oil prices 
driving up shipping costs. Still, even with 
de-globalization coming, no viable alterna- 
tives to the growth economy, which is 
completely dependent upon increasing oil 
supplies, were addressed at the conference. 

As for why America is not moving for- 
ward on real solutions and adaptations to 
Peak Oil, the roadblocks identified at the 
conference included: politicians, econo- 
mists, rampant hype of new technologies, 
faith in government and technology, 
denial, and the attention demanded by 
other pressing problems such as preserving 
Social Security and Medicare. 

ASPO-USA organizers deserve credit 
for putting on an annual conference which 
gathers the foremost experts on Peak Oil 
together with engaged participants from 
the United States and abroad. As the 
conference ended I thought of its basic 
message — that Peak Oil is real, that it’s at 
hand, and that its aftermath will be dire. 


Megan Quinn Bachman is Outreach Director of 
Community Solutions. 
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The Risks of Plan B 


By Rob Content 


I n recent weeks, the Obama administra- 
tion has announced a broad set of policy 
initiatives to address the still deepening 
economic decline. So far, bankers, auto- 
workers, and road crews across the United 
States have been assured they still have 
work-sites to go to. Many of the jobs the 
government has decided 
to save involve energy and 
transportation, includ- 
ing the manufacture and 
maintenance of today’s 
low-mileage car models, 
and the repair of roads 
and bridges on which 
fleets of commercial 
trucks deliver consumer 
goods to retail shelves. 

Efforts such as these 
can be seen as attempts to 
extend business as usual, 
or “Plan A.” Plan A, to 
which the Bush-Cheney administration 
closely hewed, consists of encouraging the 
fossil fuel industry to extend its traditional 
dominance of the nation’s energy sup- 
ply operations. This includes mining and 
drilling, refining and transporting, and, 
more generally, defining and shaping 
public understanding of where electricity, 
transport and heating fuels, and fertilizers 
and pesticides/herbicides all come from. 
Plan A remains hugely profitable, deeply 
entrenched in the nation’s infrastructure, 
and responsible for supplying the lion’s 
share of the energy on which our daily lives 
depend. 

But the Obama administration's policies 
on energy and the environment have also 
included some key elements that differ from 
those of the departed Bush administration. 
As such, they deserve to be recognized as 
the opening stage of a distinct “Plan B.” 

Unlike Plan A, Plan B emphasizes waste 
reduction, the development of alternative 
energy sources (especially renewable ones, 
such as wind and solar), and investment in 
higher efficiency technological innovations. 
We should not underestimate the space still 
available for Plan B to be fully explored, 
and then deeply embraced, by American 
consumers. Acceptance of the hybrid car 
has been steady but also slow. Our home 











insulation efforts lag behind our generally 
low awareness of their affordable benefits. 
Long-distance travel by air or car remains a 
fixture of “the good life.” For these reasons, 
a shift in our national discussion of energy 
issues in which Plan B finds its voice along- 
side Plan A should probably be acknowl- 
edged as a profound change. 
And there’s the rub. 
The success of Plan 
B is a long shot. Any 
administration that 
commits itself and our 
remaining resources to 
Plan B is gambling. The 
success of Plan B depends 
upon a series of techno- 
logical breakthroughs 
which in turn will depend 
upon the availability 
of massive financial 
resources to sustain tech- 
nological research over 
at least several decades; even more massive 
resources would then be required to imple- 
ment the results. Committing so much to 
such an uncertain approach indicates to us 
a limited understanding of how dire our 
energy predicament has already become. 
Those of us who see the brightest pros- 
pects for a secure and sustainable culture in 
widespread voluntary curtailment of energy 
consumption — “Plan C” — therefore harbor 
a set of serious reservations about Plan B. 
We begin with mixed feelings at best 
about fresh infusions of research funds for 
carbon capture and sequestration, so-called 
“advanced” bio-fuels, and nuclear fusion. 
We are concerned that political speeches 
and policy goals contain so few acknowl- 
edgements that these unproven technolo- 
gies may in fact turn out to be unprovable. 
We therefore advocate instead a set of 
much deeper solutions. We support Passive 
House building construction standards — 
particularly as they may be used to retrofit 
existing homes, a Smart Jitney approach to 
mass ride-sharing using the existing vehicle 
fleet, and a significant curtailment of the 
consumer economy in favor of a simpler, 
healthier, non-affluent way of life. What 
the elements of Plan C have in common 
—and distinguish them from the Plan B 
approaches — is that they require no techno- 


logical breakthroughs, can be implemented 
starting immediately, and would be far less 
time and resource-intensive to complete. 

What concerns us about the current 
energy transition — from Bush's Plan A to 
Obamas Plan B — is that it makes no room 
for Plan C. The possibility that Plan B 
might fail merits open and serious discus- 
sion. We should be talking about whether 
Plan B is really a risk worth taking — and 
even if so, whether some investment should 
simultaneously be made in the low risks 
and high rewards of Plan C. 

As a contribution to this discussion, we 
suggest a challenge to policy planners in 
the new administration: Invite the public 
to articulate its greatest concerns about 
how and why Plan B might fail. We believe 
there will be many concerns along these 
lines. Our own top three are the following: 


@ The scale of financial investment in the 
electrical grid, as well as the power plant 
infrastructure, that would be required to 
meet national energy needs through wind 
and solar generation (and the fossil fuel 
supply required to back them up during 
periods of intermittency). 


@ The time-scale to replace 100%, or even 
50%, of the electricity supplied by today’s 
conventional coal-burning plants with 
electricity generated from alternative energy 
sources, either nuclear or renewable. 


@ The additional demand on the national 
electricity supply if 20 million Americans, 
or even 10 million, purchase cars that are 
recharged by plugging in to the grid (and 
so at best achieve carbon dioxide emission 
reductions no better than those of today’s 


non-pluggable hybrids). 
As the presidency of Barack Obama 


enters its fourth month, we find ourselves 
concerned that this generation of leader- 
ship will come up short. Our nation’s 
program on energy and the environment 
is also, on deeper analysis, our approach 

to the declining availability of fossil fuels 
and to global climate change. As such, it 
represents our best chance to address those 
two fundamental challenges at their roots. 
Should this opportunity be missed, we will 
all experience the consequences of further 
delay in making the deep changes that are 
required — the kind of realistic, practical 
changes that characterize Plan C. 
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